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THE CHINESE THEATRE

IN contrast with the Mongolian theatre, the Chinese
theatre is an old-established institution. The typical
Chinese drama is a religious ceremony, a moral
lesson and a circus and cabaret performance all rolled
into one. Some perfotmances take a whole day, while
others proceed for several days.

One day, accompanied by a friend, I attended a
Chinese theatrical performance in Urga. It was an
interesting experience. The auditorium was packed
with small tables, in front of which sat the audience
on short benches. Attendants were walking to and
fro among the tables, carrying enormous tea cans
from which they served the audience free of charge.
They also supplied sunflower or pumpkin seed, and
even "monkey nuts," on request. All this was included
in the price of the seat, which ranged from twopence to
five shillings (at par). The high-priced seats were in
raised boxes, but though their occupants belonged
to a more well-to-do class than the "stallites," they
too munched the free food and sipped the free tea with
great gusto. Meanwhile, everybody was smoking
from long-stemmed, tiny-bowled Chinese pipes and
the whole auditorium was enveloped in a cloud of
tobacco smoke, so that the bunting and coloured